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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 4&I 



Poeti E Personaggi Catulliani. By Carlo Pascal. Pp. vii + 
224. L. 4. Catania : Francesco Battiato, 1916. 

Pascal's book consists of a number of essays dealing in a gen- 
eral way with Catullus and his poems, and presenting in greatly 
amplified form some of the material to be found in the intro- 
ductions of our editions, with the important exception that there 
are omissions which would not occur in an edition. For ex- 
ample, there is no discussion of Valerius Cato, mentioned in 
poem 56. As there is no important Italian edition of Catullus, 
Pascal's book will be especially serviceable to Italians. Yet it 
will be of use to others as well, not because of its novelties in 
interpretation or point of view, which are comparatively few in 
number, but because it presents the material in convenient form 
and generally passes sensible judgments on divergent theories. 
Still one can not help feeling occasionally that effort is wasted 
in discussing in detail, but without novelty, questions about 
which there is rather general agreement. The aim of the book, 
according to the preface, is to emphasize the historical impor- 
tance of the poems in throwing a strong (if somewhat lurid) 
light on the life of the day, with its passions, its loves and its 
hates, and in so doing to furnish valuable aid for the study of 
the poet's art, which is not cold and academic, but is a " fervid 
emanation from the life which the poet lived ". 

The essays seem to have been written with little reference to 
a place in one book, for there are few cross-references, many 
repetitions and occasional slight inconsistencies. For example, 
on p. 105, n. 2, it is merely a probability that Aufilenus is a 
Veronese, but by the time that p. 163 (n. 1) is reached, it is no 
longer a matter of doubt. A list of the newer editions of 
Catullus given at the beginning includes Lachmann's of 1829 
(together with Tibullus and Propertius, though these were sepa- 
rately published), but not Baehrens' or Schulze's revision of 
Baehrens. Schwabe's earlier edition is mentioned here, but in 
the addenda it is stated that only the later edition was used. 
Ellis' Oxford text edition is mentioned in the addenda only. 
Merrill's edition was not used. 

The first essay appropriately deals with Calvus, Catullus' 
closest friend. Catullus' references to him and later references 
to both are quoted and discussed. In poem 53, Pascal goes back 
to Salmasius' unconvincing conjecture of salopugium for sala- 
putium. There is a long discussion of the word doctus, so often 
applied to Calvus and Catullus. Pascal concludes that " in the 
salons of the elegant Roman ladies doctrina was not erudition, 
but amorous poetry and music and every other gay and graceful 
art ", that hence poets of love like Catullus are docti. But this 
is more subtle than convincing. Miss Allen's recent note on 
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"Doctus Catullus" (CI. Phil. 10. 222) is not cited. The epi- 
thets exiguus and tenuis applied to Calvus and Catullus by 
Ovid and Martial are taken by Pascal to refer to tenderness 
and delicateness of feeling. I should be inclined to consider 
them descriptive of the plain style of the poets. The rest of 
the essay deals with the fragments of Calvus' poems, beginning 
with his invective epigrams. The putidum caput of Calvus' 
attack on Tigellius Pascal takes in an erotic sense, rejecting 
my suggestion that the phrase has reference to style (CI. Phil. 
10. 270). From comparing Ov. Trist. ii. 427 ff. with Prop. ii. 
34. 89-90, Pascal infers that Calvus confessed his affairs with 
other women in the lament for Quintilia. This inference is 
entirely unwarranted. Propertius' words are : 

Haec etiam docti confessa est pagina Calvi, 
Cum caneret miserae funera Quintiliae. 

It is absolutely certain from the context that Propertius is 
emphasizing Calvus' devotion to Quintilia, that the merest hint 
at other affairs would spoil the passage. Ovid merely says that 
Calvus confesses his liaisons " variis modis ", and says nothing 
of the elegy for Quintilia's death. There is then no shred of 
evidence in favor of Pascal's inference ; Propertius' words are 
rather against it. Starting out in this way Pascal proceeds to 
other uncertain inferences and comes to the conclusion that 
Propertius' poem iv. 7, in which Cynthia's ghost appears, was 
modeled on Calvus' poem about Quintilia. The whole structure 
of Pascal's argument is very flimsy, but in its complete form it 
is rather alluring. On the whole, the chapter gives a good idea 
of the poetical activity of Calvus as far as it is known to us. 
But not a word is said about Calvus the famous orator, the 
leader of the Atticistic movement in oratory, a movement which 
influenced the poems of Catullus and Calvus himself and in 
which lay Calvus' chief claim to fame. 

The second essay deals with the poet Cinna. Pascal accepts 
the identification of this poet with the Cinna who, according to 
Suetonius, met his death because a mob mistook him for Cor- 
nelius Cinna, one of the murderers of Caesar. The presence of 
Cinna and Catullus in the train of the praetor Memmius leads 
Pascal to suggest that Memmius took the two poets with him 
in order to have some one to sing of his hoped-for victories. 
His foresight in taking along two poets (the tribe is as uncertain 
as the weather) was commendable, but, alas, doomed to failure. 
He should have taken with him still another poet, or, better yet, 
left them all at home, for Catullus expressed his feelings about 
him rather freely on his return to Italy. 

Pascal does not believe that Catullus' remark that Cinna's 
poem Zmyrna took nine years to complete was the inspiration 
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for Horace's advice to postpone publishing for nine years. He 
points to Horace's supposed unfriendly attitude toward Catullus. 
In both matters I disagree with him (see my article mentioned 
above). He even tries to show that the Horatian passage con- 
veys an entirely different idea from that of Catullus. Through- 
out this portion of his book Pascal is extremely unconvincing. 
Poem 95 of Catullus he divides into two poems. (The unity 
of the poem is well defended by Robinson in CI. Phil. 10. 449.) 
The Hortensius mentioned there is not to be identified with the 
Ortalus of poem 65, says Pascal, nor is it certain that this Hor- 
tensius is the orator. About the latter identification there can 
be no reasonable doubt, in my opinion. Pascal says that all we 
know for certain is that in the time of Catullus there lived an 
erotic poet, Hortensius, as we see from Pliny Ep. v. 3. 5. But 
as Pascal himself says elsewhere (p. 28), Pliny selects only the 
names of men more famous for some serious accomplishment 
than for their erotic trifles ; Hortensius' name is with that of 
famous orators. Pascal's failure to see that the rhetorical 
theories about style affected poetry causes him needless worry : 
he can not see what Asiatic oratory has to do with 500,000 
verses per year (Cat. 95. 1.). The answer is easy in my opin- 
ion ; cf . CI. Phil. 10. 270. Pascal accepts the view that Volusius 
is a nickname for Tanusius, mentioned by Seneca, but has diffi- 
culty in determining its origin. I should connect it with volu- 
bilis. But it is by no means certain that Volusius was Tanusius. 
How did Seneca know that the two were identical ? 

After discussing in detail the known and possible fragments 
of Cinna's Zmyrna, Pascal turns to the other fragments. He 
rightly assigns to the Propempticon Pollionis a verse cited by 
Isidore and the scholia to Lucan: Lucida confulgent summi 
carchesia mali. Nonius attributes a similar line to Catullus: 
Lucida qua splendet carchesia mali. Many scholars think that 
all three authors are quoting one and the same line and attribute 
it either to Catullus or to Cinna. But Pascal certainly seems 
right in distinguishing the two. It is likely enough on a priori 
grounds that Catullus and Cinna imitated each other. Pascal 
cites another case from Isidore, who attributes to Cinna the 
line : Strophio lactantes cincta papillas. Scholars have thought 
that Isidore wrote Cinna by mistake for Catullus in view of 
64. 65 : Strophio lactantis vincta papillas. There are probably 
other similar cases where scholars have wrongly rejected ancient 
testimony. 

The short third essay deals with the poet Anser. The excuse 
for discussing him is that his name was introduced by con- 
jecture into Cat. 68. 157. There is nothing whatever to warrant 
the conjecture and Pascal does not favor it. In fact he suggests 
that Anser may be one of the pessimi poetae mentioned by 
Catullus. Anser's relation to Virgil is also discussed. The 
33 
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fourth essay treats of Caelius Rufus. Pascal arranges Catullus' 
poems about him in this order : 69, JJ, 100, 38. The sixty-ninth, 
which explains Caelius' bad luck with the ladies, is said to be a 
joke and nothing more. It strikes one as a rather bitter joke. 
As regards poem 100, the view that Caelius broke with Clodia 
for Catullus' sake is hardly as novel as Pascal seems to imply. 
Poem 58 is interpreted as showing no ill-feeling or jealousy 
towards Caelius. 

Mamurra and Caesar furnish the theme of the fifth essay. 
Catullian irony and the epigram to Cicero are the subjects of 
the sixth, in some respects the most interesting in the book, 
though based chiefly on Benoist. The opening words are worth 
quoting : " The irony of Catullus is so subtle that it is not 
always easy to notice or remember it ; and in some passages it 
can even be said to hide and conceal itself. Critics and scholars 
do ill, in my opinion, to interpret some things said in jest and 
sarcasm as if they were said in all seriousness : the poet seems 
to make fun of his readers even after many centuries." So the 
diminutives of poem 25 are intended to mimic the language of 
the delicate Thallus. Another type of irony is illustrated in 
poem 11. The long list of places to which Furius and Aurelius 
are ready to go with Catullus in their devotion to him is but a 
preface to a trifling imaginary message to Lesbia to go al 
diavolo. But Pascal deals particularly with the perplexing 
poem to Cicero (49), which he treats as ironical. Catullus is 
not so humble, he says, as to seriously call himself pessimus 
omnium poeta; rather this is an ironical echo of a remark by 
Cicero. The puffing of Cicero is too extravagant to be genuine. 
Disertissimus Romuli nepotum is ironical because Cicero was 
not a true Roman. In the pseudo-Sallustian oration he is 
derisively called Romule Arpinas; in both cases his claim of hav- 
ing saved the country is ridiculed. Pascal further justifies the 
interpretation by reference to the personal and literary differ- 
ences between Cicero and Catullus. 

The seventh essay gathers up a number of odds and ends. 
Most of the material is summed up fairly well under the caption 
" Catullus and Roman Society of his Time ". But the rest of 
the material is quite different and its title, " Catullo a Verona ", 
is misleading. It is amplified in the words " The Memory of 
Catullus, Especially in Verona and the Veneto, in Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages ". The chapter deals with the MS tradi- 
tion of Catullus, and is based chiefly on Schwabe's Testimonia. 
My article in CI. Phil. 5. 66 is referred to for the older human- 
istic citations from Catullus, though it deals only with two 
writers, Hieremias de Montagnone and Bencius Alexandrinus. 
No mention is made of the discovery made a few years ago by a 
fellow-countryman of Pascal's, Sabbadini, of a citation from 
Catullus in the works of Bencius, who must have seen the lost 
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Verona MS of Catullus (Sabbadini in Rhein. Mus. 63. 224; cf. 
also Hale in CI. Phil. 5. 56). Curiously enough there is no 
reference to Sabbadini's two volumes of Scoperte dei codici 
Latini e Greci. There is no discussion of the probable history 
of the early descendants of the Verona MS. Hale's earlier sug- 
gestion that O belonged to Petrarch is quoted, but nothing is 
said of his subsequent withdrawal of the suggestion (CI. Phil. 

3-244)- 

The other subjects treated in this essay are Catullus' life at 
Verona and Rome, his friends and rivals at Rome, the poems 
about Juventius and Gellius, Lesbia and Clodius. Pascal does 
not think that poems 15 and 21 belong to the Juventius cycle. 
His argument is based on the fact that Catullus says to 
Juventius in poem 24 that he would prefer to have the boy 
give to Furius the wealth of Midas rather than his affection. 
This is said to indicate Juventius' wealth in contrast to the 
poverty that the nameless boy of poem 21 will suffer in Aurelius' 
company. But the point is heightened if Juventius is not 
wealthy. After tracing the course of Catullus' love for Lesbia, 
Pascal concludes that this love probably survived all delusions, 
all infidelities and all shame. He ends by quoting poem 76, the 
touching prayer for release from unworthy love, as if it were 
the last scene in the tragedy. But many will disagree with him 
on this point. In speaking of poem 36, Pascal represents Lesbia 
as vowing that she would burn the verses of a very bad poet 
(un pessimo poeta) if Catullus returned to her (p. 188 ; cf . 198) . 
It certainly seems as if Pascal failed to see that the pessimus 
poeta was Catullus himself and that the poet was punning on 
the meaning of the phrase. 

Two appendices contain reprints of two articles recently pub- 
lished in periodicals. The first is on rhetorical elements in the 
poetry of Catullus. Examples are cited of various devices, 
such as the generous use of geographical details and mythologi- 
cal allusions, even in the shorter poems. The commonplaces of 
erotic poetry are exhibited, with the remark that they are for- 
tunately not numerous on account of the intensity of the poet's 
feelings. The second appendix is on Horace and Catullus. By 
a strange coincidence it was originally published during the 
same month as my article on the same subject (cited above). 
Pascal's position is, however, quite different from mine. I was 
glad to see that we agree on a new bit of interpretation — in 
taking simius in Hor. Serm. i. 10. 18 in a double sense, as refer- 
ring both to ugliness by contrast with pulcher and to imitative- 
ness. In general, Pascal sums up the current views about 
Horace's attitude to Catullus and presents no striking novelties. 
He concludes that Horace is not friendly to Catullus in spite of 
many imitations of the latter's poetry. The reason is jealousy : 
" The thought was annoying to him that another had anticipated 
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him in the field (of lyric poetry) in which he wished to reign 
supreme", and that he could not claim priority in the field (p. 
217) . " Nor does it seem strange that there should be attributed 
to Horace the evil intention of so deliberate an injustice and the 
vanity of claiming as his own an honor which he knew belonged 
to another, and, worse still, of using the art of this same one, 
though pretending not to and showing contempt for it." Povero 
Orazio ! 

As I have selected for discussion chiefly the points on which 
I do not agree with Pascal, this review gives a rather one-sided 
idea of the book. In the main the views are sound, representing 
the result of a critical judgment applied to the opinions and 
suggestions of other scholars. The misprints are rather numer- 
ous, but, as far as noted, of no great consequence. 

B. L. Ullman. 

University of Pittsburgh. 



